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It’s so interesting to hear how everyone comes together through music, everyone’s backgrounds are 
different. Some come from musical families and talent that has been passed down through genera¬ 
tions. Some love it on their own and have no professional or classical training, but have such a con¬ 
nection to it. Musical repertoire could be classical or contemporary, rock and roll or country - but 
pitch, rhythm and melodies bring us all together through music, in one way or another. 

- First-year student in a foundation course on diversity 


Students come to university with diverse tastes, experiences, and backgrounds, yet we often want 
them to embrace a body of aesthetics, philosophies, and ideologies that reflect the material we and 
our established disciplines value as central. However, by using their own backgrounds as a basis 
for exploration, discovery, and sharing, students can learn a great amount from each other’s tastes 
and experiences. Two assignments designed for a first-year foundation course in music history and 
literature draw on personal backgrounds. Personal Music History and Music Repertoire Assignment 
allow students to bring the music they know and love, as well as their life experiences to the study of 
a new body of musical literature. Although music-specific, these assignments can be tailored to virtu¬ 
ally any field of study within a first-year foundation course. Engagement on a personal level with 
course-related material makes the transition from high school to a university-level course smoother. 


The Course: Introduction to Music History and Literature 

F our years ago, I was charged with creating a foun- certain extent), but also study skills, critical think- 
dation course that would teach students not only ing and writing, research methodology, and how to 

disciplinary knowledge (indeed, it was remedial to a write a sound research paper. It was a daunting task, 
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not only for the sheer amount of material to be cov¬ 
ered, but also because the course would be delivered 
to students with wide variance in preparedness and 
training. Given that the first weeks of the first year 
of university introduce students to new ways of liv¬ 
ing, learning, and interacting, I wanted the course to 
connect and guide students while they dealt with this 
culture shock. I needed to find a way to make the 
students confident about their own level of knowl¬ 
edge and expertise, and the expectations and material 
I would be introducing to them. 

The course was, and is, a required first-year 
core within the music history sequence, and along 
with theory courses, private music lessons, and mem¬ 
bership in a musical ensemble, forms the primary 
introduction to the Bachelor of Music degree. This 
one-semester course attempts to be all things to all 
students, and also allows them to bond as a cohort 
to go through four very challenging years of music 
study together. The course is structured in such a way 
that students complete eight weeks of listening jour¬ 
nals (in which they listen to, comment, and critique 
various pieces of assigned classical music repertoire), 
submit weekly written assignments of 2-3 pages, 
write a final exam based on the last weeks of lectures, 
and complete a research paper. 

The Assignments 

One of my first assignments in the course was to have 
students create a personal musical family tree. To al¬ 
low students the most freedom to show their creativ¬ 
ity, I made the assignment completely open in terms 
of content and style of presentation. I received every¬ 
thing from traditional Bristol board posters to Pow- 
erpoint presentations, CD compilations, and photo 
albums with commentary. Student were invited (al¬ 
though not required) to present their music history 
to the others at the beginning of class as we moved 
through the semester. Limited to five minutes, this 
assignment allowed each student to introduce him 
or herself to the other students from a completely 
unique and personal perspective, sharing the journey 
each had taken on the road to a music degree. Class 
members were free to ask questions of each student at 


the completion of the informal presentation. The as¬ 
signment, as it appeared in the syllabus, is as follows: 

MUSIC 1201: Assignment #2 
Personal Music History 

The purpose of this assignment is to pro¬ 
vide a framework for your own musical 
identity. Where do you come from? Who 
has been involved in forming your musi¬ 
cal personality and tastes? Go as far back 
as you can in your ancestry (your musical 
influences) to see where your musical roots 
come from. A historian should be able to 
unearth your “family tree” and write a his¬ 
tory of you from this information. He or 
she should be able to make some correct 
assumptions and draw some accurate con¬ 
clusions from what you have provided. We 
will informally present these throughout 
the semester, as time allows. 

1. Choose some kind of visual system to 
show your “musical family tree” - a flow 
chart, organizational chart, etc. 

2. Include all the people who have influ¬ 
enced your musical training, choices, 
etc. These can range from family mem¬ 
bers and music teachers to composers, 
performers, and recordings. 

3. Include important pieces of music, ei¬ 
ther attached to people, or as separate 
entities. This is not about your realfamily, 
but about your musical influences. 

4. You may think that your musical heri¬ 
tage might be small, but go as far back 
as you can and think about influences 
as broadly as you can. You will find that 
your chart will be quite large. 

5. Creativity will be rewarded as well as 
form and content. 

The results from this assignment exceeded my great¬ 
est expectations. Although assigned within the first 
frantic weeks of term, I received polished, passionate, 
and creative assignments from virtually every student 
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in the class. Asked to reflect on the pieces, compos¬ 
ers, and personal influences on their music develop¬ 
ment and interests, the students created beautiful tes¬ 
taments to their lives and those who had influenced 
them. Not only did this allow students to reveal their 
own tastes and histories, it made them feel that they 
already had a large amount of knowledge and exper¬ 
tise that they brought to the degree. Even those who 
had little background in classical music could relate 
their experiences and choices to those of other stu¬ 
dents who had more classical training. This allowed 
the students to bond earlier and more completely 
as a group, and also highlighted the diversity in the 
students’ backgrounds without devaluing them or pi¬ 
geonholing individuals into particular roles. 

In a similar vein, another assignment at the 
beginning of the course allowed students to bring 
their own knowledge to the body of music I wanted 
them to master. Each of the eight “listening journal” 
weeks was organized around a theme common to 
music of all eras: love and death, ritual and myth, 
power and politics, gender and ethnicity, among oth¬ 
ers, pulling together works from different historical 
periods and giving a point of comparison to classical 
works not as familiar to all students. The “Personal 
Music Repertoire” assignment asked each student to 
write down a piece of music in any genre, style, or 
period, that first came to mind when they considered 
each week’s theme. This is how the assignment ap¬ 
peared in the syllabus: 

MUSIC 1201: Assignment #1 
Personal Repertoire List 

Consider the following large topics or sub¬ 
ject areas, and choose one piece of musical 
repertoire (any style, time period, genre) 
that first comes to your mind when you 
think about this subject or theme. It does 
not matter how long or short the work is (it 
can be one movement of a work) or wheth¬ 
er it be popular or classical music. Write 
the title of the work, composer, artist, etc. 
below and hand in. Write these piece titles 
into your syllabus under “your piece.” You 
will use this later in the semester. 


1. Music, Meaning and Memory 

2. New Beginnings 

3. Ritual and Myth 

4. Elighbrow vs. Lowbrow 

5. Music without lyrics that is about some¬ 
thing non-musical (a narrative, situa¬ 
tion, feeling) 

6. Gender, Class, Ethnicity 

7. Love and Death 

8. Power and Politics 

Students invariably picked something from current 
popular music to pieces they may have performed in 
band or listened to as children. I had them hand in 
this list so that I could get a sense of where each stu¬ 
dent was coming from, and the kinds of music that 
they listened to or knew quite well. In the following 
weeks, each listening journal entry would include the 
repertoire I had assigned as well as “my piece” - the 
work they had chosen in the first week of classes. By 
listening to and commenting on their own choices, 
students were able to bring to the assignment their 
own experiences to an unfamiliar repertoire, find¬ 
ing similarities and differences between the classical 
works and the (often) popular works they had cho¬ 
sen. Instead of facing a huge vista of unknown mate¬ 
rial, the students could bring their own knowledge to 
the topic at hand, making connections and demysti¬ 
fying the experience of writing about music. Because 
in each listening journal the student was required to 
relate each piece in the list to the week’s theme, stu¬ 
dents were able to see that music in a variety of styles 
and periods addressed certain aspects of the human 
condition regardless of intended audience or musical 
style. 

Assessment and Outcomes 

Because these two assignments came in the first 
weeks of the course, the grading scheme was meant 
to reward and encourage rather than discourage the 
university neophyte. Although I considered peer or 
self evaluation, the very nature of the exercise - to 
let students wade into a new learning environment 
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- seemed to suggest an approach in which a new 
evaluator rewards the student and establishes that 
relationship positively. Personal music histories were 
graded on content, style, and creativity while the per¬ 
sonal music repertoire was pass/fail. Simply complet¬ 
ing it earned students full marks and gave them a 
good start to their academic careers in music history. 
As students moved through the semester, they were 
allowed to change their personal repertoire as they 
learned more music or had more time to reflect on 
the assignment. I was not concerned with holding 
them to their original responses, but more with al¬ 
lowing them to think broadly and deeply about the 
music to which they listened. 

The outcomes of this assignment lasted long 
after the papers were turned in. Students, relying 
on gut feeling and free-association on each weekly 
theme, started thinking about course content and 
continued to engage with the material so that the 
course started to feel like a coherent whole, not a se¬ 
ries of hurdles. Connecting with their passions and 
inner lives allowed students not only to open up to 
me as an instructor and to their classmates, but re¬ 
minded them why they were studying music in the 
first place. 

These aspects of self-identity and definition 
provided perhaps the first opportunity many of them 
had to explore their own tastes and backgrounds, es¬ 
pecially in contrast to other students. Students, re¬ 
gardless of background, were empowered by adding 
something they already knew and felt comfortable 
with to something completely new. Because the as¬ 
signment asked them to relate their pieces and the 
assigned pieces to the weekly theme, they were able 
to make these connections. Students got to know 
each other through something important to each 
of them: music. Because individual preferences and 
knowledge were valued and rewarded, students au¬ 
tomatically respected the diversity that they found 
in their colleagues. One student, hailing from South 
America, entertained questions on his life at home, 
questions that students might not have felt comfort¬ 
able asking under more formal circumstances. More 
importantly, diversity in cultural, educational, and 
musical backgrounds allowed students to understand 
that critical thinking involves engaging respectfully 


with a variety of different and often competing ideas. 

Although this assignment clearly addresses 
musical tastes and backgrounds, it could easily be 
adapted to other areas of study. Students in first- 
year science could be asked to reflect on what aspects 
of science fired their interest in the subject - was it 
medical breakthroughs, environmental concerns, or 
a fascination with the scientific method that brought 
them to this major? Students in fine arts or humani¬ 
ties could reflect on literature, music, or other arts 
that attracted them to the study of a particular cul¬ 
ture or art form. Social science students could reflect 
on aspects of social justice or cultural issues that 
have formed their research interests. Students usually 
know what interests them, but asking them to con¬ 
sider why or to what end helps them to commit and 
engage with their area of study at the very beginning 
of their careers as undergraduates or even graduates. 

Diversity of taste and background, when 
shared, helps students to understand each other’s 
unique perspectives and cultural diversity. In an in¬ 
creasingly global and international classroom, explor¬ 
ing and respecting that diversity creates a more hu¬ 
mane and engaging world of learning for students in 
any discipline. 
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